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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

THE INTOXICATED POET 

A poet, having taken the bridle off his tongue, spoke 
thus: "More fragrant than the heliotrope, which blooms 
all the year round, better than vermilion letters on 
tablets of sendal, are thy kisses, thou shy one!" 

THE JONQUILS 

I have heard that a certain princess, when she found 
that she had been married by a demon, wove a wreath 
of jonquils and sent it to the lover of former days. 

THE LUSCIOUS NECTARINE 

In the season of drouth, when the sallow rice bowed 
down before the reaper's hook, the faithful lover, walk- 
ing in the Garden of Friendship, plucked a luscious nec- 
tarine, and thinking of the beautiful betrothed he wished 
the marriage day were come. 

THE MARIGOLD 

Even as the seed of the marigold, carried by the 
wind, lodges on the roofs of palaces, and lights the air 
with flame-coloured blossoms, so may the child-like 
words of the insignificant poet confer honour on lofty 
and disdainful mandarins. 
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